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This  address  is  distributed  to  the  members  of  The  Century  Association 
by  the  House-Art  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Literature.  It  is  reprinted 
from  the  July  1963  issue  of  Neiu  York  History,  quarterly  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association,  Cooperstown. 

All  paintings  here  reproduced  are  owned  by  The  Century  Association. 
All  photographs  are  from  the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library  with  the  excep- 
tion of  William  Sidney  Mount's  "The  Power  of  Music"  which  is  from  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  Daniel  Huntington's  "Asher  B.  Durand" 
which  is  from  the  archives  of  the  Century  Association. 


PAINTINGS  ON  THE  CENTURY'S  WALLS 


James    Thomas  Flexner 

An  Introduction  : 

On  March  7,  1963,  at  The  Century  Association  in  New 
York  City,  Mr.  James  Thomas  Flexner  presented  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  "What  We  See  Around  Us:  Paintings  on  the 
Century's  Walls."  Mr.  Flexner  is  a  member  both  of  the 
Century  and  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association. 
There  was  a  unanimous  demand  by  the  members  of  the 
Century  who  heard  the  paper  that  it  be  published;  and  I— 
also  a  member  of  the  Century— claimed  it  for  publication  in 
New  York  History.  Reprints  will  be  made  available  to  Cen- 
turions, as  the  Association  s  members  are  called. 

The  Century  Association  was  incorporated  by  Special  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  March  7, 1857 
"for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  advancement  of  art  and 
literature  by  establishing  and  maintaining  a  library,  reading 
room  and  gallery  of  art  and  by  such  other  means  as  shall  be 
expedient  and  proper  for  that  purpose."  Its  incorporators 
included  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Asher  B.  Durand,  and 
John  F.  Kensett;  and  immediately  after  incorporation  they 
provided  that  "This  Association  shall  be  composed  of  authors, 
artists  and  amateurs  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts." 

Through  the  one  hundred  and  six  years  of  the  Association's 
life,  it  has  hewed  to  this  sharp  line  in  its  elections  to  member- 
ship and  thus  it  is  that  it  has  been  and  still  is  the  most 
artistically  sensitive  club  in  New  York  City,  perhaps  in  the 
world.  It  has  justifiable  pride  in  the  excellence  of  its  artist 
members— many  of  whose  names  appear  in  Mr.  Flexner's 
paper— and  in  the  capacity  for  appreciation  of  its  amateurs. 
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/  asked  for  this  paper,  for  publication  in  New  York 
History,  because  the  history  of  the  Century  is  New  York 
history,  most  specially  New  York  literary  and  artistic  history. 
Mr.  Flexner's  paper  records  a  long  and  proud  chapter  in  the 
cultural  history  of  New  York  State.  It  derives  in  part  from 
his  research  for  That  Wilder  Image,  the  highly  successful 
and  meritorious  third  volume  in  his  series  on  the  history  of 
America?!  painting. 

Henry  Allen  Moe,  President 
New  York  State  Historical  Association 
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PAINTINGS  ON  THE  CENTURY'S  WALLS 


It  was  suggested  that  I  call  this  talk  "The  Century  Art 
Collection,"  but  I  know  that  about  now  in  the  evening 
there  begins  to  emerge  in  every  well-disposed  Centurion's 
mind— including  the  speaker's— a  vision  of  the  nice  cool  beer 
that  will  be  available  alter  the  speech  is  over.  The  Century 
art  collection  is  large  and  important  and  could  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  half  an  hour.  My  subject  is  "Paintings  on  the  Cen- 
tury Association's  Walls."  You  will  observe  that  I  did  not  say 
the  paintings,  but  just  paintings.  I  shall,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
discuss  only  the  group  of  pictures  that  occupy  many  of  the 
most  prominent  places,  works  by  the  Hudson  River  School 
landscapists  and  those  other  mid-nineteenth-century  artists 
who  comprised  the  Native  School  of  American  Painting. 
That  school  was  the  most  long-lived  and  successful  effort  to 
grow  American  painting  from  largely  native  roots. 

We  have  as  impressive  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the 
Native  School  in  its  earlier  phases  as  graces  any  walls  in  the 
world.  Wildly  out  of  fashion  for  two  or  three  generations, 
the  paintings  have  in  other  institutions  too  often  been  exiled 
to  make  room  for  what  is  more  contemporaneously  correct. 
However,  the  Century,  in  addition  to  not  being  easily  sway- 
ed by  fashion,  has,  as  you  remember,  a  very  intimate  reason 
for  appreciating  and  showing  this  art.  The  pictures  are  built 
historically  into  the  very  structure  of  our  club.  More  than 
any  other  group,  the  early  Native  School  painters  were  re- 
sponsible for  founding  the  Century.  The  Century  was  an 
extension  of  an  organization  of  painters  and  their  intimates, 
the  Sketch  Club.  All  the  artists  I  shall  mention  tonight  were 
members  either  of  the  Sketch  Club  or  the  Century.  When 
chronology  permitted,  they  almost  invariably  belonged  to 
both. 

The  minutes  of  the  Sketch  Club,  a  prized  possession  in 
the  Century's  archives,  give  us  an  attractive  picture  of  our 
high-spirited  precursors  and  founders.  It  is  true  that,  when 
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the  Sketch  Club  was  organized  in  1829,  a  serpent  in  the 
artistic  Eden  suggested  that  it  would  be  healthful  to  serve 
no  drink  but  milk  and  honey.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee  who  brought  in  a  report  worthy  of  the  grave 
statesmen  who  now  decorate  our  membership.  The  report 
stated  that  no  bill  of  fare  should  be  dictated  since  "one  °en- 
tleman  may  live  in  a  neighborhood  abounding  in  good  bran- 
dy; another  may  have  greater  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of 
Madeira,  while  both  might  find  it  difficult  to  furnish  milk 
and  honey." 

The  club  met  at  the  members'  houses.  The  artists  were 
supposed  to  draw  pictures  on  a  subject  suggested  by  the  host, 
while  the  poets  wrote  a  cooperative  epic.  However,  the  sec- 
retary, John  Inman,  noted  of  an  early  meeting,  "No  drawing 
done  but  corks."  Being  himself  no  mean  cork-drawer,  he 
often  kept  inadequate  minutes.  When  he  read  one  such  set, 
he  was  worried  for  fear  the  membership  would  object.  How- 
ever, he  was  able  to  record  proudly,  "Minutes  read  and  ad- 
mired; part  not  read  because  not  legible  admired  more  than 
the  rest,  and  the  minutes  are  directed  to  be  written  illegible 
in  the  future." 

To  please  the  scientists  in  our  present  membership,  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  there  were  scientific  discussions  at  the 
Sketch  Club.  That  of  March  13,  1829,  was  led,  in  those  days 
of  universal  genius,  by  the  founder  of  the  Native  School,  the 
painter,  Thomas  Cole.  "Mr.  Cole,"  the  minute  reads, 
"broaches  a  new  theory  of  the  combustion  of  peanut  shells 
based  upon  the  principle  of  the  evolvement  of  sardonic  iced 
gas  by  the  exhibition  of  raw  air  and  vitrified  pebblestones. 
Vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  [Charles  C]  Ingram  and  Dr. 
[John]  Neilson,  the  former  maintaining  that  peanut  shells  are 
in  fact  but  abortions  of  the  outer  coverings  of  soft-shelled 
almonds  and  are  consequently  governed  by  the  same  laws; 
the  doctor  contending,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
in  fact  no  such  things  as  peanut  shells." 

Sometimes  the  debates  were  ended  with  a  resolution  that 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  club.  Thus  it  was  resolved:  "Aroma 
of  coffee  not  improved  by  onions.  Contrary  as  to  roses." 
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I  have  read  from  the  old  minutes  partly  because  I  do  not 
want  to  be  too  serious  on  a  convivial  occasion  of  our  own, 
and  partly  for  a  serious  reason.  These  extracts  give  us  insight 
into  psychological  attitudes  that  help  explain  the  paintings  of 
the  Native  School.  The  minutes  exhibit  the  boyish  high 
spirits  of  healthy  men  in  a  happy  world. 

Although  most  of  the  artists  lived  on  into  darker  times, 
the  Native  School  was  irrevocably  shaped  by  the  national 
optimism  of  the  Era  of  Good  Feelings  and  the  Jacksonian 


Crossing  the  Ford,  Platte  River,  Colorado 
By  Worthixgton  Whittredge 


eia.  One  of  our  contemporary  members,  himself  an  able 
artist,  insisted  to  me  the  other  day  that  the  Hudson  River 
School  landscapes  were  sentimental,  and  to  prove  his  con- 
tention pointed  at  the  reflection  in  the  water  in  Worthington 
Whittredge's  "Crossing  the  Ford,  Platte  River,  Colorado," 
which  hangs  upstairs  in  the  east  room.  "That  is  painted,"  he 
said,  "as  if  the  world  were  serene,  as  if  there  were  no  sorrow 
in  the  world."  He  assumed,  from  his  twentieth-century  posi- 
tion, that  this  was  a  bit  of  slick  lying.  Actually,  the  world 
by  which  the  Native  School  was  shaped  was  a  happy  world; 
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the  artists  sincerely  believed  that  the  universe  had  been  cre- 
ated for  the  greater  happiness  of  all. 

This  belief  and  the  environment  that  fostered  it  separated 
the  Native  School  from  what  was  going  on  in  Europe.  Europe 
was  wallowing  in  wars,  tyrannies,  and  abortive  revolutions 
that  were  fostering  in  art  pessimism,  violence,  revolt,  despair; 
and  also  a  protective  sentimentality.  But  the  United  States 
was  looking  westward,  gleefully  exploiting  a  vast,  almost 
uninhabited  continent.  Political  tyranny  did  not  exist.  Pover- 
ty was  forced  on  no  able  citizen.  Americans  were  enchanted 
with  their  world  and  their  communal  existence.  William  Sid- 
ney Mount,  who  painted  "The  Power  of  Music,"  that  hangs 
in  the  reception  room,  jotted  in  his  journal,  "I  wrote  with 
my  finger  on  the  bridge  in  the  white  frost,  'God  is  good.'  " 

The  group  that  founded  the  Sketch  Club  and  moved  on 
to  the  Century  were  artistic  revolutionaries.  Although  the 
War  of  1812  had  marked  the  end  of  American  participation 
in  trans-Atlantic  turmoils,  its  immediate  aftermath  had  been 
no  declaration  of  esthetic  independence.  American  connois- 
seurs and  painters  continued  to  believe  that  American  taste 
could  only  be  raised  by  a  slavish  importation  from  abroad 
of  whatever  was  fashionable  there,  particularly  an  artificial 
neo-classicism  predicated  on  the  conception  that  only  the 
past  was  noble.  If  Americans  reveled  in  the  present,  they 
should  not  be  so  vulgar  as  to  show  it.  This  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  old  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Four  years  before 
they  founded  the  Sketch  Club,  the  same  group  of  artists  had 
seceded  from  the  American  Academy  to  form  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  When  the  president  of  the  American 
Academy,  the  elderly  painter,  John  Trumbull,  exhibited  yet 
another  neo-classical  composition,  the  Sketch  Club  voted  him 
satiric  congratulations,  and  only  abandoned  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing them  delivered  in  a  chamber  pot  when  it  was  pointed 
out  that  chamber  pots  were  valuable. 

The  American  times  of  the  Native  School  constituted  a 
period  of  great  faith  in  the  common  man,  his  inner  moni- 
tions, his  taste.  We  may  call  the  Twentieth  Century  the  Era 
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of  the  Common  Man,  but  faith  in  him  as  far  as  taste  is  con- 
cerned has  vanished.  Today  when  criticism  is  so  committed 
to  the  conception  that  art  should  serve  a  cultural  elite,  it  is 
hard  to  recognize  as  idealistic  a  statement  by  our  friend 
Mount  that  summarized  the  attitude  of  the  Native  School: 
"Paint  not  for  the  few  but  the  many." 

Although  there  were  Americans  contemporaneous  with 
the  Native  School  who  despised  the  common  man,  or  be- 
lieved, with  Emerson,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  educated  to 
reform  him,  such  individuals  were  not  important,  either  as 
creators  or  collectors,  to  the  Native  School.  The  attitude  of 
our  artistic  founders  was  expressed  by  their  fellow  member, 
the  historian  George  Bancroft,  when  he  wrote  that  demo- 
cratic conceptions  pointed  the  way  to  "the  sublimest  success" 
in  art,  since,  by  learning  how  to  appeal  to  the  people,  the 
artist  would  penetrate  to  the  "universal  sense  of  the  beautiful 
.  .  .  that  lies  deep  in  the  human  soul."  An  incorporator  of 
the  Century,  Asher  B.  Durand,  whose  "Catskill  Clove"  hangs 
in  the  west  room,  called  for  "an  original  school  of  art  worthy 
to  share  the  tribute  of  universal  respect  paid  to  our  condi- 
tion of  political  advancement."  That  advancement  was,  of 
course,  democratic. 

I  have  often  heard  concern  expressed— it  usually  takes  the 
form  of  an  attack  on  American  taste— that  Americans  outside 
primarily  artistic  circles  have  no  great  admiration  for  various 
aspects  of  contemporary  art.  It  might  well  be  asked  whether 
there  is  not  an  inherent  contradiction  in  expecting  citizens 
not  esthetically  prepossessed  to  admire  an  art  which  scorns 
their  concerns  and  is  from  its  very  conception  aimed  at  a 
specially  conditioned  audience.  Let  me  quickly  say  that  I 
do  not  think  it  a  necessary  quality  of  great  art  that  it  be  either 
popular  or  unpopular.  Both  situations  have  down  the  cen- 
turies fostered  both  good  art  and  bad.  But  I  will  state  cate- 
gorically that  should  one  dream  of  a  popular  fine  arts  tradi- 
tion in  today's  United  States,  it  would  make  sense  to  study 
the  record  of  the  Native  School  to  see  how  this  end  was  once 
achieved. 
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The  Native  School  painters  gave  profound  expression  to 
the  experiences  and  ideals  of  the  American  majority.  They 
were  in  no  revolt  against  their  environment  but  painted 
their  own  land;  they  loved  their  simple  fellow  citizens  whom 
they  depicted  as  happy  and  admirable;  they  felt  no  sheepish- 
ness  about  American  culture  but  were  proud  to  be  going 
their  own  artistic  way.  And  they  were  the  most  popular 
school  of  painters  the  United  States  has  ever  known.  Their 
pictures  were  bought  by  thousands  of  Americans  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  form  of  art.  It  was  said  of  John  F.  Kensett, 
a  leading  member  of  the  Century,  whose  large  painting  of 


Mount  Chocorua,  White  Mountains 
By  John  F.  Kensett 


Mount  Chocorua  hangs  in  the  east  room,  and  whose  "The 
Falls"  is  in  the  reception  room,— it  was  truthfully  said  of  him 
that  "there  is  hardly  a  parlor  or  private  gallery  in  our  city 
[New  York]  that  does  not  contain  one  or  more  pictures  by  his 
hand."  To  be  a  painter  was  not  then  in  the  United  States 
financially  hazardous.  Any  artist  capable  of  producing  a  good 
picture  could  sell  it,  and  the  abler  painters  became  not  only 
wealthy  but  generally  recognized  leaders  of  our  national  life. 
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In  its  landscape  manifestation,  the  Hudson  River 
School,  the  Native  School  was  religiously  inspired.  The 
Hudson  River  School  constituted  in  fact  the  only  major 
group  of  artists  in  American  history  of  whom  that  may  truth- 
fully be  said.  Their  religion  was  a  kind  of  pantheism:  a  bene- 
ficent God,  they  believed,  expressed  His  goodness  directly 
through  the  works  of  His  hands,  through  visible  nature. 

The  gospel  of  the  Hudson  River  School  was  best  stated 
in  "Letters  on  Landscape  Painting"  published  by  our  fellow 
Centurion  Asher  B.  Durand  during  1855  and  1856  in  The 
dray  on,  a  magazine  edited  by  Durand's  Centurion  son  John. 
Although  Thomas  Cole,  who  had  come  from  England 
when  a  Lad,  had  preceded  Durand  as  a  painter  of 
American  landscape.  Cole  was  rather  a  transitional  figure 
than  a  member  ol  the  high  Hudson  River  School.  All  the 
complete  members  of  the  school  were,  like  Durand,  born 
in  the  United  States.  They  had  always  inhabited  an  abundant 
continent  that  showered  prosperity  on  the  self-reliant.  They 
did  not  seek  with  Cole  the  refining  influences  of  humanistic 
or  doctrinal  precedent.  Durand  stated  that  nature  in  its  pur- 
ity is  "fraught  with  high  and  holy  meaning,  only  surpassed  by 
the  light  of  Revelation."  A  painting  that  evoked  "the  same 
feelings  and  emotions  Ave  feel  in  the  presence  of  reality," 
was  a  visual  sermon,  an  active  force  urging  man,  as  Nature 
herself  did,  to  a  nobler  life.  Even  the  most  pragmatic  Ameri- 
can minds  were  drawn  to  pictures  that  brought  to  the  people 
God's  tangible  word.  A  painting  over  the  fireplace  became 
as  much  a  necessity  as  a  Bible  on  the  table. 

Even  as  a  theologian  would  be  blasphemous  if  he  rewrote 
scripture,  painters  should  not  distort  natural  phenomena  that 
were,  as  Durand  put  it,  "types  of  divine  attributes."  Yet  the 
Hudson  River  School  esthetic  did  not  seek  what  we  would 
today  call  photographic  reproduction.  Durand  considered 
"servile"  imitation  "in  every  way  unworthy."  Although  a 
painted  landscape  should  be  "true,"  the  viewer  should  get 
more  from  it  than  from  an  unassisted  ramble  through  nature. 
"The  artist  as  a  poet  will  have  seen  more  than  the  mere  mat- 
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ter  of  fact  but  no  more  than  is  there  and  that  another  may 
see  if  it  is  pointed  out  to  him." 

The  Austrian  scholar,  Fritz  Novotny,  tells  us  that  the  great 
struggle  of  nineteenth-century  European  art  was  to  achieve 
a  synthesis  between  naturalism  and  idealism.  The  Hudson 
River  School  did  not  suffer  from  this  dichotomy.  Living  in 
a  happy  world,  used  to  expressing  ideas  through  things, 
Americans  insisted  that  the  ideal  was  not  opposed  to  the  real 
but  its  perfection.  The  painter  carried  man  closer  to  the ' 
divine  by  presenting  exactly  those  aspects  of  nature  which 
he  recognized  as  perfect  and  which  elevated  his  own  emo- 
tions that  were  conceived  of  as  being  more  sensitive  than 
the  emotions  of  persons  not  artistically  gifted,  yet  in  essence 
the  same.  The  artists  sought  such  communion  as  a  Quaker 
preacher  engaged  in  when  he  rose  in  Meeting  to  share  with 
his  less  pious  fellows  the  words  which  God,  operating  within 
his  own  breast,  had  requested  him  to  say. 

Out  of  the  artists'  religious  base  grew  the  characteristic 
that  most  separates  the  Hudson  River  School— and,  indeed, 
the  Native  School  at  its  most  typical— from  almost  all  Euro- 
pean art.  It  is  thus  the  greatest  block  against  the  appreciation 
of  mid-nineteenth-century  American  painting  by  eyes  trained 
only  to  conventional  esthetics.  Even  as  a  preacher,  who  heard 
God  speaking  in  his  breast,  should  not  distort  the  expression 
of  his  Inner  Light  with  his  own  idiosyncrasies  and  tempera- 
ment, so  the  painters  wished  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
impression  that  their  pictures  were  not  objects  made  by  indi- 
vidual men  but  were  actual  slices  of  nature.  Skill  should  be 
used  not  to  impress  the  viewer  with  an  artist's  virtuosity  or 
his  temperament  but  so  to  subordinate  means  to  ends  that 
the  means  disappear  and  only  the  ends  are  perceived.  A  land- 
scape should  make  the  viewer  feel  as  if  he  were  actually  in  the 
presence  of  Nature  at  her  most  sublime.  Even  the  mood  of 
the  picture  should  be  revealed  as  not  the  artist's  but  the  land- 
scape's own. 

One  of  our  paintings  most  admired  by  our  living  artist 
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Asher  B.  Durand 
By  Daniel  Huntington 
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members  is  the  portrait  of  Royal  Cortissoz  by  Louis  Betts 
that  hangs  on  the  north  wall  of  the  east  room.  I  mention  this 
because  the  portrait— which  I  also  admire— represents  an 
almost  opposite  technique  from  that  of  the  Native  School. 
Our  pleasure  in  this  picture  comes  primarily  from  the  brilli- 


Royal  Cortissoz 
By  Louis  Betts 


ancy  with  which  it  is  painted.  The  marvelously  rendered 
hand  is  impressive  not  so  much  because  it  expresses  the  es- 
sence of  a  hand  as  because  of  the  painterly  metaphor  with 
which  it  is  stated.  Subject  matter  is  here  secondary  to  the 
artist's  skill  in  rendering  it.  This  is  a  conception  of  which 
the  Native  School  deeply  disapproved.  The  Native  School, 
indeed,  went  further  perhaps  than  any  other  equally  skill- 
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ful  group  in  the  whole  history  of  art  in  regarding  technique 
as  altogether  subordinate  to  the  most  profound  possible  state- 
ment of  the  emotions  inherent  in  subject  matter. 

While  I  am  off  on  this  digression,  I  might  say  something 
about  the  portraits  by  the  Native  School,  since  so  many— by 


James  Madison 
By  Asher  B.  Durand 


Asher  B.  Durand,  by  Thomas  Prichard  Rossiter,  by  Thomas 
Hicks,  by  Daniel  Huntington,  by  Charles  C.  Ingham— hang 
on  the  Century's  walls.  I  think  that  the  best  from  this  period 
that  we  own— as  indeed  many  of  the  best  of  the  school  owned 
anywhere— are  by  Durand.  In  the  dining  room  we  can  see  his 
simple  and  powerful  likenesses  of  James  Madison, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant.  It  is  indi- 
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cative  of  the  basic  interests  of  the  Native  School  that  portrai- 
ture was  for  Durand,  despite  his  great  ability  in  the  mode, 
only  a  stepping  stone  that  bridged  the  gap  between  his  early 
activity  as  an  engraver  and  his  life's  work  as  a  landscapist. 

Among  the  popular  misconceptions  about  American  art  is 
the  belief  that  only  what  are  today  called  "folk  artists"  were 
self-taught.  Actually,  being  self-taught  was  a  basic  doctrine  of 
that  Native  School;  it  was  the  artists  who  taught  themselves 
negligently  or  unskilllully  who  remained  in  the  folk  art 
ranks.  Durand  warned  that  accepting  instruction  might  seem 
to  beginners  a  saving  of  time,  but  was  in  fact  "pernicious." 
Even  visiting  exhibitions  placed  a  young  man  "in  danger  of 
losing  his  individuality."  A  beginner  should  "go  first  to  na- 
ture to  learn  to  paint  landscape";  only  after  he  had  learned 
"to  imitate  nature"  could  he  "study  the  pictures  of  great  ar- 
tists with  benefit."  However  experienced  he  became,  so  Hud- 
son River  practice  dictated,  the  painter  should  spend  every 
summer  walking  under  the  sky,  keeping  his  eyes  keen  with 
new  vistas,  new  beauties. 

In  their  urge  to  imitate  nature  as  exactly  as  possible,  the 
Hudson  River  School  rendered  foreground  detail  with  great 
meticulousness.  This  conception  fitted  in  with  another  aspect 
of  the  basic  Hudson  River  School  technique.  The  artists,  par- 
ticularly the  earlier  ones,  had  commonly  received  their  be- 
ginning training  as  engravers.  They  held  color  and  form  in 
place  with  the  engraver's  fundamental  expedient:  black  and 
white  values.  Gray,  Durand  wrote— and  we  can  see  what  he 
meant  by  studying  his  "Catskill  Clove"— was,  although  never 
visible,  the  most  important  hue  to  a  landscape  painter,  since 
it  modified  local  color  without  dissipating  it,  according  to 
distance.  As  the  eye  went  back  into  the  picture,  the  darks 
became  lighter,  the  lights  softer  and  weaker  until  at  last 
mingling  of  light  and  dark  resolved  into  comparative  uni- 
formity. This  tendency  to  have  the  greatest  contrasts  and  with 
them  the  sharpest  definition  of  form  in  the  extreme  fore- 
ground violated  the  usual  European  practice  of  balancing  a 
landscape  around  emphasis  on  the  middle  distance.  The 
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American  method,  however,  served  well  to  carry  the  eye 
logically  and  convincingly  into  those  distances  which  were 
an  aspect  of  the  American  land  the  Hudson  River  School 
loved  to  paint. 

Quite  early  there  emerged  an  heretical  tendency  that 
gradually  modified  the  Hudson  River  School  esthetic  into 
what  has  been  called  Native  American  Impressionism.  The 
leader  was  George  Inness;  at  the  bottom  of  the  heresy  lay 


Catskill  Clove 
By  Asher  B.  Durand 


subjectivism.  Although  Inness  felt  strongly  about  what  the 
eye  saw,  he  gave  greater  freedom  to  the  mood  of  the  creator. 
Instead  of  making  all  emotion  seem  to  stem  from  subject 
matter,  he  wished  to  merge  the  vision  of  the  inner  and  the 
outer  eye  into  a  single  image  that  convinced  the  viewer  of  its 
actuality.  This  departure  from  the  Hudson  River  School's 
basic  approach  was  a  move  towards  current  European  prac- 
tices and  opened  Inness'  style  to  more  European  influence, 
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Lake  Sanford  in  the  Adirondacks 
By  Homer  D.  Martin 


particularly  that  of  France.  His  subjectivism  urged  him  to 
make  much  greater  use  than  did  his  colleagues  of  the  emo- 
tional possibilities  of  color;  he  broke  altogether  with  the 
typical  progression  of  black  and  white  values.  Yet  his  work 
remained  as  close  to  the  Hudson  River  School  as  it  was  to 
developments  in  France.  Unfortunately  the  Century's  In- 
ness,  "Road  to  the  Valley,"  which  hangs  in  the  west  room, 
represents  his  late  style  at  its  most  swampy. 

However,  the  work  of  another  Native  American  Impress- 
ionist who  expanded  the  Hudson  River  approach  with  a 
different  mixture  of  subjectivism  and  French  influence,  the 
work  of  Homer  Martin,  can  be  examined  nowhere  better 
than  in  this  building,  which  was,  indeed,  his  favorite  spot  in 
the  world.  "Lake  Sanford,"  from  his  middle  period  and 
"Honfleur  Light"  from  his  late  hang  in  the  west  room;  there 
are  others  of  his  pictures  elsewhere  in  the  club. 
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After  landscape,  the  Native  School  admired  genre.  The 
father  of  the  genre  school  was  William  Sidney  Mount,  whose 
"The  Power  of  Music"  is  in  the  reception  room.  He  sought 
a  frank  simplicity  like  that  of  the  landscapists;  he  also  be- 
lieved that  what  existed  was  good  and  was  not  in  need  of  ex- 
terior adornment.  He  did  not,  like  most  of  the  European 
genre  painters  of  his  time,  feel  it  necessary  to  heighten  plebe- 
ian subject  matter  with  theatrical  poses  or  by  painting  not 
from  life  but  from  literary  sources.  Concerning  his  native 
Long  Island  he  wrote,  "It  is  a  delightful  locality.  No  wonder 
Adam  and  Eve,  having  visions  of  the  future,  was  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.''  Mount  used  technique  to  hide 
technique,  agreeing  with  the  Hudson  River  Sc  hool  that  any 
subjective  exaggeration  or  bravura  painting  was  an  effort  of 
the  artist  to  gloss  over  his  lack  of  belief  in  what  he  expressed. 


The  Power  of  Music 
By  William  Sidney  Mount,  1847 
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The  flamboyant  western  confections  of  Alfred  Bierstadt 
were  not,  despite  later  critical  misunderstandings,  regarded 
when  they  were  painted  as  expressions  of  the  Hudson  River 
School,  or  indeed  any  American  style.  German  born,  and 
German  trained,  Bierstadt  was  considered  an  exemplar  of 


The  Hohenstaufen,  Wurttemberg 
By  Emanuel  Leutze 


the  Diisseldorf  School.  Although  we  do  have  a  canvas  in  the 
pure  Diisseldorf  manner  by  Emanuel  Leutze— "The  Hohen- 
staufen, Wurttemberg"  hangs  over  the  cashier's  desk,  prob- 
ably to  frighten  members  into  paying  their  bills— we  possess 
none  of  Bierstadt's  grandiloquent,  studio-conceived  concoc- 
tions for  which  Texas  millionaires  now  vie.  Our  walls  how- 
ever bear  one  of  Bierstadt's  most  impressive  works,  painted, 
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as  was  sometimes  the  case  when  he  was  working  modestly  on 
a  small  canvas,  in  the  Hudson  River  School  manner.  This  is 
"Guerrilla  Warfare,  Civil  War,"  a  war  scene  made  grisly  by 
understatement,  which  hangs  in  the  reception  room. 

Although  he  developed  technically  as  a  Native  American 


Guerrilla  Warfare,  Civil  War 
By  Albert  Bierstadt,  1862 


Impressionist,  Winslow  Homer  remained  faithful  to  the  end 
to  the  Hudson  River  School  conception  that  the  emotion  in 
a  painting  should  appear  to  spring  from  subject  matter.  In 
this  and  in  many  other  particulars,  his  work  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  Native  School.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  consider  him 
the  greatest  painter  that  ever  belonged  to  the  Century  be- 
cause I  can  add  that  I  consider  him  the  greatest  painter  Amer- 
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ica  ever  produced.  We  own  two  delightful  if  minor  works 
by  his  hand:  "Study,  Nurse  and  Child,"  and  "Eliphalet  Terry 
Fishing  from  a  Boat." 

Before  I  close  and  give  way  to  that  nice  cool  beer— which 
I  assure  you  will  be  very  soon— I  must  answer  a  question 
which  I  suppose  has  occurred  to  many  of  you:  If,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Native  School  responded  to  an  American  Eden, 
what  was  the  effect  on  the  School  of  America's  greatest  trage- 
dy, the  Civil  War? 

In  the  long  run  this  tragedy,  and  the  monopolistic,  indus- 
trial society  that  followed  it,  brought  the  School  down.  The 
generation  that  reached  maturity  in  the  war  years  became 
disillusioned  with  everything  American.  They  went  abroad 
for  artistic  conceptions  which  they  brought  home  to  create 
the  next  dominant  movement  in  American  art,  a  movement 
that,  on  the  whole,  ignored  American  inspiration  and  Ameri- 
can life.  But  the  older  men,  whose  attitudes  had  been  deter- 
mined before  the  holocaust,  carried  on,  and  they  made  the 
Century  a  stronghold  of  the  Native  School  long  after  it  was 
under  serious  attack  elsewhere. 

Although  the  work  of  Homer,  which  combined  genre  with 
landscape,  was  a  startling  exception,  the  genre  painters  as  a 
general  rule  lost  direction.  Determined  still  to  paint  opti- 
mistic images,  but  worried  by  what  was  happening  in  Ameri- 
can life,  they  had  recourse  to  sentimentality.  We  have  an 
excellent  example  of  this  in  the  room  on  the  fourth  floor 
where  the  fortnightly  dinners  are  held.  This  is  a  detailed  and 
expert  drawing  by  Eastman  Johnson  for  a  once  famous  paint- 
ing: it  shows  a  pretty  drummer  boy,  wounded  but  yet  cheer- 
ful, rallying  his  dispirited  elders  as  he  is  being  carried 
through  battle  by  a  burly  soldier. 

However,  the  Civil  War  and  the  subsequent  economic 
dislocations  strengthened  the  national  passion  for  American 
nature.  Hearts  responded  to  the  celebrated  lines  in  the  hymn 
"From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains":  "Every  prospect  pleases 
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and  only  man  is  vile."  If  man  studied  hard  enough  in  God's 
outdoor  temple,  would  he  not  be  profited,  would  he  not  be 
shown  a  way  out  of  human  trouble?  The  painted  landscapes 
seemed  more  than  ever  sources  of  moral  influence,  and  the 
conviction  that  American  scenery  was  uniquely  beautiful  was 
an  even  more  grateful  foundation  for  our  national  pride  now 


Eliphalet  Terry  Fishing  from  a  Boat 
Water  color  by  Winslow  Homer,  1874 

that  our  social  structure  needed  careful  interpretation  to  be 
demonstrated  as  an  emerging  Utopia.  As  long  as  the  artists 
themselves  lived,  the  Native  School  landscape  approaches  did 
not  collapse  under  the  hammer  blows  of  the  young  radicals 
home  from  Europe.  When  Kensett  died  in  1873  he  was  not 
only  accorded  an  impressive  memorial  meeting  at  the  Cen- 
tury, but  the  pictures  left  in  his  studio  realized  the  then  huge 
sum  of  $150,000. 
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I  have  said  that  the  Century's  walls  carry  the  best  perman- 
ent exhibition  of  the  Hudson  River  School.  Although  beyond 
our  walls  the  pictures  are  often  difficult  to  find,  the  influence 
on  American  taste  of  the  founders  of  the  Century  continues 
to  be  revealed  whenever  an  inhabitant  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
walks  into  a  real  estate  office  to  buy  a  summer  house  with  a 
view.  However  sophisticated  the  community,  a  Barbizon 
glade  is  not  considered  top  premium  real  estate.  A  beautiful 
view  is  defined  in  the  terms  the  Hudson  River  School  de- 
fined and  popularized:  It  looks  out  over  valleys  and  water  to 
mountains,  or  is  a  mingling  of  cliffs  and  sea. 
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